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Literature and Christian Discrimination 


HE attitude of Christians to the modern novel 
and play may not be one of the most important 
but it is one of the most revealing indications of our 
contemporary religious confusions. We live between 
two epochs. The standards of a past epoch speak 
for fastidiousness if not gentility, for idealism if not 
sweetness and light, for sentiment if not for senti- 
mentality, for wholesomeness if not for didacticism. 
The standards of an arriving epoch speak for can- 
dor which can often fall into shamelessness, for re- 
alism which can become a sheer gratification with 
evil, and for depth which often means mystification. 
The irony of the situation lies in the fact that 
many Christian readers see no harm in many best- 
sellers that are essentially spurious, while they are 
ready to proscribe various modern writers that are 
far more responsible. Or again, they tend to ap- 
prove a work that requires little effort and to con- 
demn a work which makes demands, forgetting that 
the “simple” or pleasing book is such most often 
just because it presents them with no new experience. 
It says what they know and reflects their own range 
of sentiment and thus flatters them. 

The instinctive demand of the Christian reader 
that art should approach man and the world with 
reverence is to be respected, as is his plea for ordered 
meaning in literature. Life is not reverenced, how- 
ever, by excluding any considerable aspects of it, nor 
by “escaping” such aspects. Job might remind us 
that near-blasphemy can be condoned, and the Book 
of Revelation offers itself as a precedent for sur- 
realist order. Our tests of good literature are often 
misconceived. Our test of intelligibility is too nar- 
row. Our test of optimism is too shallow. Our test 
of propriety is too fastidious. Our test of emotional 
satisfaction is too hearty or too undiscriminating. 
The emotion of many Broadway successes and best- 
sellers is enervating because it is divorced from 
reality. As in day-dreaming we are persuaded that 
evil and difficulty can be resolved at little cost. This 
is a bad education of the emotions, not least for 
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youth. There are valid forms of escapism in litera- 
ture. The criterion is whether the reader is aware 
or not of the border line between reality and fantasy. 

Whatever their faults some of our modern writers 
often viewed as “difficult” or suspect have gradually 
imposed their rightful authority, and a revolution 
in esthetic judgment is in course which carries with 
it a revision of moral attitudes in connection with 
both life and literature. Particular traits of the 
moderns have been identified, in connection with D. 
H. Lawrence, as honesty, compassion and responsi- 
bility. These qualities are to be treasured even when 
they are accompanied by various kinds and degrees 
of error, obscurity and even what offends us as bad 
taste. In any case offenses of the flesh, as portrayed 
in literature, should not alone rivet our attention 
and our scandal. What is important for the treat- 
ment of vice is not that it should be avoided but that 
its consequences should be recognized. 

Not long ago one of our leading religious weeklies 
carried a column in which a typical though not a 
malicious thrust was made at James Joyce, apropos 
of a famous interior monologue of Molly Bloom in 
Ulysees. In the same mail I received a letter from 
an American writer who has three times received 
the Pulitzer Prize for literary work and who would 
never be classified with the modernists. He men- 
tioned that friends of his had just named their 
daughter Anna Livia Plurabelle after the character 
of that name in Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake, and added: 
“This may seem astonishing to you, but it is true: 
A. L. P. is the most beautiful, many-colored portrait 
of woman-nature in all modern literature — since 
Tolstoi’s Natasha.” Whatever qualms we may have 
with regard to the candor or license of parts of 
Ulysees and Finnegan's Wake there are other qual- 
ities which absorb these scandals, if such they are. 

Then there is the case of William Faulkner. Here 
no doubt the bewilderment of the fastidious reaches 
another climax. Both the candor of presentation and 
the contortions of style conspire to shock the tra- 








ditional reader. But the great consensus of our best 
literary judges coincides with the Nobel Prize jury 
in honoring Faulkner, not only for his talent but for 
his moral treatment of life. To take an instance, 
many who read his novel Sanctuary may well find 
a stumbling block not only in the ugly aspects of life 
treated throughout but also in the seeming lack of 
constructive interpretation of the material offered. 
But since the more recent publication of its sequel, 
Requiem for a Nun, we see a redemptive theme 
which is only anticipated in the former book. The 
Requiem shows us a soul at the bar of God’s judg- 
ment, going through the ultimate anguish of a change 
of nature, a death and resurrection of the self. Grace 
finds its unexpected instrument in a half-demented 
and derelict Negro drudge. Despite some failure of 
full realization of the story the achievement of the 
author is prodigious. Such writing presents the 
actualities of redemption far more effectively than 
many books which are more circumspect just because 
it is shown at work in deeper circles of Hell and 
upon more refractory material—A. N. W. 


Editorial Notes: 


Whittaker Chambers’ autobiography, The Witness 
is being critically acclaimed throughout the country 
and is bound to have a wide reading. It is being 
hailed as one of the significant autobiographies of our 
time because it allows us to look at the spiritual con- 
fusion of our culture two decades ago through the 
poignant experiences of a man who was driven into 
Communism by despair, and who extricated himself 
from it when he recognized this new loyalty as an 
idolatrous religion resulting in almost pure evil. 


The particular relevance of Chambers’ autobi- 
ography to the Hiss affair has been amply discussed. 
The testimony which it adds to the already large 
literature of ex-Communists who have reported on 
their pilgrimage into and out of Communism, and 
the reasons for their disillusionment, is significant. 
It varies from the records of such testimonies as 
were published in The God That Failed only in the 
sense that it proves that man can embrace Com- 
munism not merely because of the confusion in so- 
ciety, but to escape the despair which results from 
personal and family tragedy. But these facets are 
less significant from our standpoint than its remark- 
able conclusion which may appeal to religious readers. 


Mr. Chambers arrives at the conclusion that the 
conflict today is between those who believe in God 
and those who accept Communism. Many religious 


people may be intrigued and encouraged by such a 
conclusion, but it is a rather dangerous either/or 
proposition. It contains serious fallacies both on the 
religious and on the political level. On the religious 
level it may be right to call attention to the fact, as 
we have done in these pages, that communistic 
idolatry is a kind of end product of a tendency toward 
idolatry inherent in modern secularism. But it is very 
unfair to make the modern secularism responsible 
for this end product. There can be many other forms 
of idolatry and self-worship that are not as dangerous 
as Communism. Furthermore, there are modern 
forms of rationalism which are tentative in their 
conclusions and are skeptical rather than fanatical 
in examining their presuppositions. These forms of 
secularism are not only compatible with a democratic 
life—they also greatly contribute to the kind of dis- 
criminate judgments which the complexities of demo- 
cratic communities require. 

Futhermore, a formal belief in God is no guaran- 
tee against fanaticism and no certain source of re- 
ligious and social humility. One of the mysteries of 
evil is that men who worship the true God still have 
one further possibility of covert idolatry when they 
too simply identify their interest and their cause with 
God’s will instead of allowing the encounter with the 
Divine to break the pride and pretension of man. 
This is why uncritical religion may be a source of 
confusion in political life. There is something rather 
pathetic about both the apostles of reason and the 
believers in God seeking to make their various creeds 
the guarantor of virtue. Reason can be, in a way 
that the rationalists do not always recognize, an in- 
strument of evil, but in the same way religion can be, 
in a way that believers are not willing to recognize, 
a servant of the ego. 


On the political level Mr. Chambers’ either/or 
proposition is indefensible because it throws out of 
court all political strategies which have been used 
in the Western world to counter Communism. He 
interprets them as merely less noxious forms of the 
communist evil. If this were correct there could be 
no alternative between Russia and Franco’s Spain, 
between pure reaction and communist revolution. 
The future of civilization actually depends upon the 
elaboration of these alternatives. A healthy democ- 
racy still stands on the middle ground. It is fortu- 
nately supported despite too simple creeds, both by 
those who cultivate modesty and humility through 
the religious discipline of life, and those who have 
learned through rational discrimination to under- 


stand the fragmentary and partial character of all | 


human virtues and interests—R. N. 
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Catholics and Politics: Some Misconceptions* 


REINHOLD 


OST American non-Catholics have a very in- 
accurate concept of Roman Catholic political 
thought and life. In this concept, it is assumed that 
if Catholics anywhere had their way, they would at 
once build a political structure as much like Spain’s 
as possible. 

This kind of reasoning is highly damaging to the 
mutual understanding upon which a democratic so- 
ciety must rest. Democracy requires more careful 
and discriminate judgments about friend and foe, 
particularly since a political foe upon one issue in 
the vast welter of issues may be a friend on another. 
Some forms of deduction proceed from the as- 
sumption that on every and any question a religious 
group’s political attitude is dictated by its basic creed. 
Others do not even bother to start with the group’s 
actual basic tenets but with tenets the group is 
imagined to hold. 


Thus it is argued: Catholicism is an authoritarian 
religion. All forms of authoritarianism are (a) hos- 
tile to democracy and (b) are brothers under the 
skin to totalitarianism. It follows that Catholicism 
is anti-democratic and totalitarian. A simple syl- 
logism then leads with seeming logic to an extrava- 
gant question: Is Catholicism any better than Com- 
munism? Even that is frequently answered without 
allowing common-sense evidence to muddy the clear 
stream of our deductive process. 


Religion and Democracy 


There is a story about Garibaldi during his cam- 
paign for the political unification of Italy. He was 
told that he must expect the opposition of every 
village priest. He declared that he would not assume 
this to be true until it had been proven. He had the 
reward that comes to every good empiricist: It 
proved untrue. 


I write upon this subject as a Protestant theologian 
who has his own misgivings about Catholic politics. 
They can be stated in three propositions: 


In the first place, I don’t like religious political 
parties as they exist on the continent of Europe. I 
believe that one great achievement of Anglo-Saxon 
democracy is that it has no religious parties. Re- 
ligious parties are dangerous because they tend to 
identify the moral ambiguities of politics (and every 
political position contains some moral ambiguity) 
with eternal sanctities. The result is that almost 





*This article appeared originally in The Reporter and 
we are reprinting it with their kind permission, and at the 
request of some of our friends. 
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any kind of struggle can be interpreted as a contest 
between Christ and Antichrist. 

Second, I think that the Catholic Church tends to 
identify the historic Church with the Kingdom of 
God, and too often its final criterion is what a po- 
litical movement promises or does not promise to the 
historic Church. It is therefore forced at times to 
give preference to movements which deserve plainly 
to be condemned on grounds of justice. The rela- 
tion of the Catholic hierarchy to Perén in Ar- 
gentina is a case in point. 

Finally, the reasoning of Catholic political moral- 
ists is too dependent upon deductive and intuitive 
“rational propositions” for my taste. I do not be- 
lieve that the only escape from moral nihilism is to 
be found in the inflexible propositions of “natural 
law”; particularly not when these propositions be- 
come very detailed and commend some principle 
(such as prohibition of birth control or the absolute 
prohibition of divorce) as a moral standard fixed 
by God’s eternal law. No one could convince me that 
birth control would not be advantageous in Italy, 
India, and some other overpopulated nations. 


Catholicism in Industrial Society 


After this confession of prejudices, I can pro- 
ceed to challenge too-simple judgments about Catho- 
lic politics. 

The worst defect is that Catholicism is often 
judged solely as it shows itself in old (and decaying) 
feudal structures, whether in Spain or South Ameri- 
ca or even in French Canada. People who argue this 
way usually ignore the relationship of Catholicism 
to the political life of modern industrial society. 
Catholicism is at its least impressive in feudal- 
agrarian societies, where it frequently seeks desper- 
ately to hold onto special powers and privileges 
which were essential in the Middle Ages but are so 
no longer. Catholicism is most creative in highly 
developed industrial communities. 

It seems completely unknown to American critics 
of Catholicism that the “middle ground” of European 
democracy is now being held, and has long been 
held, primarily by a combination of Catholic and 
socialist parties. For obvious reasons, the alliance 
has never been easy. Yet for two reasons co-opera- 
tion has been possible. Catholicism has always be- 
lieved that “the state has the moral authority to 
control economic life.” In a sense, therefore, Cathol- 
icism, which may have been too tender with the 
weaknesses of feudalism, has never capitulated to 
pure capitalism. It has never believed that justice 





would be an inevitable by-product of the free play 
of economic forces. 

In the second place, Catholicism’s relation to 
European labor has differed from that of Protes- 
tantism. Protestantism lost the laboring masses al- 
most completely. Catholicism lost them too—tragi- 
cally, as Pius XI admitted. But Catholicism has re- 
cently regained an organic relationship with labor ; 
its labor organizations have become genuine trade 
unions, and have influenced the policies of the Catho- 
lic parties. In effect, unions have formed the bridge 
which has made the Catholic-socialist alliances 
possible. 


The Protestant Default 


In the Germany of the Weimar Republic, the 
Prussian State Government was controlled for over 
a decade by a Catholic-socialist alliance. In contrast 
to the Republic itself, the Prussian régime preserved 
a remarkable stability. What little stability the Wei- 
mar Republic had also depended upon this overt 
and sometimes covert alliance. 

It must be observed that the old German Center 
Party did not include the Bavarian Catholics. They 
had their own Bavarian People’s Party for the simple 
reason that their kind of agrarian conservatism did 
not fit into the policies Catholics had developed in 
the highly industrialized German Rhineland. Un- 
fortunately, these two parties have since the war 
become one. The result is that the Adenauer Gov- 
ernment is considerably more conservative than the 
old Center. A few years ago some left-wing Catho- 
lics in the British Zone tried to reorganize the Center, 
but it was no more than a splinter group. 

The differences between Catholicism in Bavaria 
and in the Rhineland are roughly typical of the 
differences between the expression of the Catholic 
ethos in agrarian and in industrial situations. In in- 
dustrial Europe, Catholicism has had a more creative 
approach to politics than Protestantism because the 
latter (particularly in Lutheran countries) tends to 
be too individualistic and too eschatological (that is 
to say, preoccupied with ultimate religious issues) to 
be capable of discriminate judgments in the endless 
complexities of politics. 


Situation in France 


Since the Second World War, Catholic influence 
upon politics in western Europe has grown per- 
ceptibly, and only the bigoted or unrealistic could 
ascribe this to Vatican machinations. In France, the 
Popular Republicans, the M.R.P., emerged as the 
first strong Catholic political party in the history of 
the French Republic. It was heir to, and formed by, 
a long and distinguished line of Catholic “social” 
thinkers. In the first elections it won thirty per cent 
of the vote, but this strength proved to be ephemeral. 
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What happened was that everyone who would have 
liked to back the old parties of the Right, which 
had been discredited by Vichyism, went along with 
the new party. It has steadily lost both to older 
“liberal” parties and to the Gaullists, until now it 
commands only twelve per cent of the electorate. 
But it still is a very important political force. Its 
greatest individual contribution to French politics 
is perhaps the perpetual French Foreign Minister, 
Robert Schuman. Its left wing is eager to remove 
the purely religious cleavage in European politics 
and to work for a just social order under modern 
industrial conditions. It is indicative of the temper 
of French Catholicism that two years ago, when the 
Pope said it was impossible to be both Catholic and 
Communist, the French bishops interpreted the pa- 
pal word so that it would be clear that the Church 
did not imply a Catholic preference for capitalism. 
The bishops called attention to previous papal en- 
cyclicals to show that the Church did not accept the 
doctrine of an unregulated economic life. (Perhaps 
some Americans will remember that Franklin Roose- 
velt, in his first campaign, justified his New Deal by 
appealing to Catholic political theories based on 
Pope Leo XIII’s teachings and expounded in this 
country by the late Father John Ryan. Roosevelt 
pointed out that the ‘Social Creed” of the Federal 
Council of Churches was in substantial agreement 
with these teachings. ) 


At Home 


It is hardly necessary to expound the realities of 
the American scene. Fortunately we do not have re- 
ligious parties. But it would be well for Protestants 
who talk about the “reactionary” tendencies of Ca- 
tholicism to remember that, in religious terms, the 
main political struggles in America would appear to 
be between Jews and Catholics who are left of the 
Center and Protestants who are right of it. 

The alliance between Republicanism and Protes- 
tantism is, as in Europe, prompted by the affinity 
between religious individualism and the political in- 
dividualism of the farmer on the one hand and the 
businessman on the other. Catholics do not have 
their own trade unions in America, but no one can 
question that they have a sounder relation to the 
unions than Protestants, as such, do. This is partly 
due to the fact that our farmers and business people 
have been largely Protestant, while industrial 
workers, at least in the North, are predominantly 
Catholic and, in certain sections and trades, Jewish. 
The imbalance is no doubt related to the historic 
pattern of migration to our shores. A good deal of 
Catholic politics in America is strictly “lay Cathol- 
icism.” The fact is that the best Catholic politics 
in Europe is also “lay,” or so it seems at least to 
an observer who has anti-clerical prejudices. 
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This does not mean that sharp distinction can be 
drawn between clerical conservatism and lay pro- 
gressivism. Some of the more radical tendencies in 
European Catholic politics emanate from neither lay 
nor clerical sources but from various Catholic orders. 
There are individual bishops in every Catholic coun- 
try—even in Spain—who cannot be branded con- 
servative. Take as an example the recent un- 
explained tension in Quebec between an archbishop, 
who had ordered collections in the churches for 
some strikers, and the very conservative Quebec 
Government under Premier Duplessis. The archbish- 
op resigned—no one knows just why. It would seem 
unlikely that a politician could defeat an archbishop 
in the counsels of the Vatican. But, in the absence 
of any authoritative explanation, many Canadian ob- 
servers draw the conclusion that, in this case, this 
did happen. 


Freedom in Catholicism 


In international politics, there is the same need for 
circumspection. A. favorite theory of anti-Catholics 
is that the Pope is scheming for another world war 
because of Catholic losses in lands behind the Iron 
Curtain, particularly in Poland and Hungary. Catho- 
lic prelates have indeed made statements which seem 
to support a “preventive” war. When a pious Catho- 
lic Secretary of the Navy voiced such sentiments over 
a year ago (sentiments which were subsequently 
repudiated by the Administration), the case seemed 
to be complete for the theory that American Catho- 
lic leaders want a preventive war. 

Yet there is strong evidence that the Vatican is 
strongly opposed to the idea. There is certainly no 
question that the Catholic statesmen and clerical 
leaders of western Europe are opposed to it. They 
are also very critical of what one of them has called 
the “sterile anti-Communism” of some American 
Catholics. The Pope’s Christmas message with its 
“plague o’ both your houses” note should help refute 
the usual concept of Vatican foreign policy. 

Incidentally, there is no evidence of simple una- 
nimity among clerical leaders of America on prob- 
lems of international politics. We tend to assume 
that the position of the most vocal Cardinals is gen- 
erally accepted. This assumption may be false, but 
those of us who accept it are not altogether to blame. 
For Catholic leaders do not criticize each other in 
public. Nor do they publicly disassociate themselves, 
although they may privately, from Catholic positions 
in other nations—Spain, for instance. Thus they are 
partly responsible for the myth of a monolithic 
Catholic party, speaking with the same voice through- 


» out the world. 


Still it is dangerous for all of us to give the myth 
credence. Catholicism naturally has a greater unity 
of discipline than other religious communities. But 
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it has the freedom to relate itself to various national 
situations. It also has many moral and spiritual re- 
sources which can act creatively in a free and re- 
sponsible society. 


The Fateful Decision 


SHERWOOD EDDY 


HE epoch-making ruling of the Supreme Court 
regarding the President’s seizure of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation plants reveals, rather than creates, 
a crisis in the interpretation of the Constitution. It 
is important that we understand just what this crisis 
is in this hour of national peril. The President sin- 
cerely believed that he had “implied powers” under 
the Constitution to save the nation in a time of crisis 
and acted forthrightly and fearlessly on that assump- 
tion. The Supreme Court had specifically one task 
before it, and only one. That was to interpret the 
Constitution. The Court did its duty and did it well. 
It never stood higher in the confidence of the people. 
Many had feared that the more liberal or radical 
wing of the Court, appointed by Roosevelt or Tru- 
man, might be tempted to uphold the President’s 
seizure of the steel mills. But is was just those lib- 
erals who made up the majority and held that the 
President’s action was illegal. But what else could 
they have done? To realize the seriousness of the 
present predicament let us look back to the nature 
of the Constitution itself. It may throw light upon 
the decision of the Court and the character of the 
Constitution if we look back to writings of the lead- 
ing historian of the last generation, Charles A. Beard, 
especially to An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution. Dr. Beard shows that while the Decla- 
ration of Independence was a liberal and radical docu- 
ment in the spirit of the American Revolution for in- 
dependence, the Constitution was highly conservative 
as “an economic document drawn with superb skill 
by men whose property interests were immediately 
at stake.” Far from being “disinterested,” five-sixths 
of the members of the Constitutional Convention 
were economic beneficiaries, whose property interests 
were increased in value by the Constitution. There 
was no single vote or voice to represent over half 
the population included in the large class of small 
farmers, mechanics, workers, the slaves, indentured 
servants, women, and the propertyless poor, for 
there was a property qualification for voting in every 
state. It is not surprising that such a body of men 
included no Bill of Rights in the original Constitu- 
tion for the protection of civil liberties and of hu- 
man personality against property. It was natural 
that Jefferson who was in France was profoundly 
disturbed by these facts and that he should return 








to America resolved to battle to the death to add a 
Bill of Rights to the Constitution and to achieve the 
democratic “liberty, equality, and fraternity” for the 
common people which had been the ideal envisaged 
in the Declaration of Independence and in the be- 
ginning of the Revolution he had witnessed in France. 
It is sheer myth-making to say that a Constitution 
thus drawn up in secret by half a hundred prosperous 
men and ratified by not more than a sixth of the 
adult males represented “the deliberate will of the 
people.” Even Chief Justice Marshall in his Life of 
Washington admits that the majority of the small 
number who voted were against the Constitution 
as it stood. 


Of the fifty-five who attended the Convention the 
majority were conservative lawyers representing 
property interests. Eleven represented the mercantile, 
manufacturing, and shipping interests ; fourteen were 
landowners, fifteen had slaves, twenty-four were 
creditors who had lent money at interest and over 
half were investors or speculators in the public se- 
curities. “A large propertyless mass was, under pre- 
vailing suffrage qualifications, excluded at the outset 
from participation (through representatives) in the 
work of framing the Constitution. . . . It was an 
economic document based upon the concept that the 
fundamental rights of property are anterior to gov- 
ernment and morally beyond the reach of popular 
majorities.” The England of George III was still 
ruled by ten thousand rich landlords and merchants. 
Only a hundred and sixty thousand Englishmen out 
of the eight million could fulfill the property qualifi- 
cation of the right to vote. Charles A. Beard holds 
that the Constitution was opposed to the Declaration, 
that it was a counterrevolutionary, Thermidorian re- 
action, primarily for the protection of property and 
that it made way for the economic control of the 
government. 


Beneath all romance and mythmaking, the Consti- 
tution was in fact a fallible compromise. Some of 
the framers had a real distrust of a possible dicta- 
torial President, an unwise Congress of politicians, 
or an autocratic Supreme Court, but most of all, the 
majority was afraid of the passions of the masses 
in whose name it was promulgated. “We the people 
of the United States” were supposed to be the ul- 
timate power. But the people never wrote, au- 
thorized, or ratified the Constitution by popular vote. 
It was only the best tentative, working compromise 
and as such it was a great document. 

Far from intending that the government should 
express the popular will, it was designed by a deli- 
cate series of checks and balances between the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial functions that the Fed- 
eral government should forever stand between the 
people and the fulfillment of popular desire. 


The Constitution provides for a threefold division 
of power: “All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress” .. . “The executive 
power shall be vested in a president of the United 
States” ... and “The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one supreme court and such 
inferior courts as the Congress may from time to ‘ 
time ordain and establish.” It is never mentioned 
or hinted that the court has any veto power and 
there was no agreement among the Founding Fathers } 
that the court had the power to override Congress, 
In the judgment of Presidents Jefferson, Madison, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore and 
Franklin Roosevelt, and others, the veto power was 
never intended. 


~~ 


Our Constitution is much stronger on negative , 
checks and balances, with the danger of ham-string- 
ing the country in a time of peril like the present, | 
rather than in providing positive methods by which 
the country may be well governed in time of crisis. 

The character of the present Congress is thorough- | 
ly in keeping with that of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and with the Constitution as an economic 
document. Many are rich men or rich men’s lawyers. ! 
It cost the strongest man in the Senate some $2,000- 
000 to be elected. Added to this economic status, 
there is a certain malignant element in our present } 
Congress that did not curse or degrade our prosper- 
ous Founding Fathers. 

Have we over ten million of our people in rotting 
slums in the city and the country and did Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Truman have a bold plan to rehouse 
those slums? These plans were almost in vain. This 
Congress and its predecessors would permit no ade- 
quate housing for the poor or even for the G.I.s. The} 
powerful real estate and other numerous lobbies that 
swarm about the halls of Congress will seek to see to 
it that the original interests of property rather than 
the rights of the personality of free men shall pre-| 
vail in the interpretation of this economic document. 

Very well. Did the Congress throw up their hats 
with glee at this decision of the Court that put the 
President in his place? Now what will they do? 
It is easy to pass an impulsive law but we cannot be- 
come a police state like Hitler’s Germany or Stalin’s| 
Russia. Who is going to keep all of the sixty million 
employed people working against their will, if they 
believe that not only the delay of the President, but 
the attitude and action of Congress in refusing ade- 
quate controls is responsible for the present inflation 
with its mounting prices and cost of living, which} 
do not keep pace with the profits of the owners/ 
I have often been concerned for our President. Now 
I am concerned for Congress. Will they be adequat 
to the present world crisis? 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft 
Visits Churches in Africa 


Geneva (EPS) — Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, General Sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches, who has been 
visiting the churches in South Africa, has met in each 
of the four provinces with leaders of the Dutch Re- 
formed churches and of the English-speaking churches 
and with interdenominational groups of Bantu ministers. 

In Durban he addressed an interracial meeting of 
students called on the occasion of the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students. 

The various discussions with the church leaders pro- 
vided an occasion to interpret the purpose of the World 
Council and to consider especially the relation of the 
churches toward each other and to the present social 
situation. The results of these conversations will be re- 
ported to the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, which meets in Lucknow, India in De- 
cember. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft also visited Kenya, where he met 
leaders of the churches related to the World Council of 
Churches. From Nairobi he went to Ethiopia. In Addis 
Ababa he conferred with the leaders of the Church of 
Ethiopia and visited a number of missions. He was 
received by the Emperor of Ethiopia who expressed his 
deep interest in the work of the World Council of 
Churches. 


Note of Protest Sent to 
De Gasperi 


Italy (EPS) — The Council of the Federation of 
Evangelical Churches in Italy has sent a telegram to 
M. de Gasperi, expressing “the deep apprehensions of 
Protestants at the absence of all mention of the protec- 
tion of free expression of religious thought in the new 
plans for a law or the repression of activities to hinder 
democratic liberties”; and deploring “the number of re- 
cent cases of intolerance and violation of religious lib- 
erty.” The Council asks that “assurances may be given 
that the rights of evangelical Christians of all denomi- 
nations should be respected, as envisaged in the Consti- 
tution, and consistent with the recent pronouncements 
of M. de Gasperi at Naples and more recently at Vimi- 
nale.” 


Asmussen versus Niemoeller 


A bombshell has been thrown into German theological 
circles by a letter from Dr. Hans Asmussen of Kiel to 
the Commission on Faith and Order of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in which he withdraws from the Con- 
ference on Faith and Order to be held this summer at 
Lund, giving as his reason his opposition to Pastor Nie- 
moeller’s leadership in ecumenical affairs and the politi- 
cal tendencies of that leadership. Asmussen writes as 
follows: “The danger of politicizing the church and 
even of propagating totalitarianism through the church 
has never been as great as it is today when Dr. Nie- 
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moeller is in charge of the foreign office of the church. 
In 1945 we declared ourselves guilty for having kept 
silent during the Nazi period. Today under the influ- 
ence of Dr. Niemoeller the churches are keeping more 
silent than in the Third Reich and the evils of the Soviet 
system are obscured. Our imprisoned brothers in the 
East are forgotten. We do not even know their num- 
bers or their names. In our previous battle with the 
German Christians we contended against German the- 
ology. Today the peril of the political theology is cer- 
tainly no smaller. We Germans desire peace and we 
hope for the unity of Germany. Out of these hopes and 
desires a new pseudo-theology is being fashioned and 
this pseudo-theology reigns in the church and the public 
debates of West Germany. Thus we gradually get on the 
course of Hromadka and the church in Hungary and 
this is done through the ecumenical movement among us. 
Through our situation the churches of the whole world 
come under the deadly peril of coming to terms with 
Communism through the ecumenical work in Germany. 
I do not want to be guilty of this and since I am power- 
less to change the course, I therefore withdraw.” 


German Ecumenical Leader 
Hits Asmussen Resignation 


Berlin (RNS )—Professor Edmund Schlink of Heidel- 
berg, chairman of the German Ecumenical Study Com- 
mission, has criticized Dr. Hans Asmussen, prominent 
German theologian, for his charges against Pastor Mar- 
tin Niemoeller and his consequent resignation from the 
Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of 
Churches. 

In a message to Dr. Asmussen, made public here, 
Prof. Schlink said that he was “startled” over the con- 
tents of the theologian’s letter. He denied Dr. Asmus- 
sen’s inference that the World Council of Churches is 
tolerating Communism. 

“Communism has become more and more a problem 
to the World Council,” Prof. Schlink said. “Since 1950, 
the position of the Council toward the Churches in 
countries under Communist control has become increas- 
ing difficult because these Churches regard the declara- 
tion on the Korean war passed by the Council’s Central 
Committee as directed against the political system in 
their respective countries.” ‘ 

This was a reference to a meeting of the Central 
Committee in Toronto, Canada, in July, 1950. The meet- 
ing condemned North Korea as an aggressor and ex- 
pressed doubts concerning the motives behind the Com- 
munist-inspired Stockholm “peace appeal.” 

Prof. Schlink also recalled that, because of this decla- 
ration, Dr. T. C. Chao, dean of the School of Religion, 
Yenching University, Peking, had resigned as a presi- 
dent of the World Council and that Bishop Albert 
Bereczky of Hungary had asked that his status as a 
member of the Central Committee be changed to that 
of “merely an observer.” 

“The fact that these men levelled exactly the opposite 
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charges against the World Council from those which 
you made, should have made you wonder,” Prof. Schlink 
said in his letter to Dr. Asmussen. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “I cannot agree with you 
regarding the alleged ‘steering’ of German cooperation 
in the ecumenical movement by Pastor Martin Niemoel- 
ler in his capacity as head of the Church’s foreign of- 
fice. 

“This charge obviously refers to cooperation by the 
German Ecumenical Study Commission in World Coun- 
cil study commissions on social and political problems. 
Since this commission consists of representatives of a 
great number of Churches and religious organizations 
from both West and East Germany, it is absurd to as- 
sert that this group stands for a uniform political plat- 
form. 

“The Evangelical Church’s foreign office would not 
even be able to exert an influence on the work of this 
commission, because the foreign office’s representative 
has only one voice in the total of 18 in the body. Neither 
has the foreign office ever tried to interfere with the 
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ecumenical bodies.” 

Dr. Schlink concluded his letter by emphasizing that 
he was “considerably concerned” about Pastor Niemoel- ? 
ler’s political activities and saw in them “most detri- 
mental consequences.” 

“All the more, however,” he said, “it is my duty to , 
prevent already existing difficulties from being aug- 
mented by the spreading of incorrect statements.” | 


Scottish Church Asks } 
Ban on Napalm Bomb 

Edinburgh (RNS) —An appeal to the United Na- 
tions to ban use of the napalm (jellied gasoline) bomb, | 
and to have it included among the instruments of war | 
prohibited under the Geneva Convention, was issued | 
by the General Assembly of the United Free Church of | 
Scotland at its annual meeting here. Y 

The General Assembly resolution deplored the suf- | 
fering it said was caused combatants and noncombatants 
in Korea through use of the bomb. It said that a “good | 
cause cannot be furthered without regard to the means 
used.” 

John Forrester-Paton, world president of the YMCA, | 
said that military expediency was “crucifying Jesus 
Christ over and over again in the thousands of lives 
that were being destroyed—lives that had nothing to do | 
with any part of the war.” } 

“If one compares what is happening today with 50 
years ago one realizes how people have become accus- 
tomed to the horrors of warfare,” he said. 


Correspondence: 


Dear Sir: 


The SEA Committee of Detroit Presbytery would 
be interested in a fuller statement of the views of Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake regarding his recent letter in 
the May 12th issue of your publication. ) 

Mr. Blake says that he had confidence in the in- 
tegrity and honesty of the conservative. We are 
wondering if this refers to Mr. J. Howard Pew, 
Mr. Vernon Watts and Dr. Howard Kerschner, Lay 
leaders of the National Council, for their views ex- 
pressed at Princeton would indicate an 18th century 
morality and culpable ignorance not worthy of the 
present day leadership which the church demands. 

We are wondering how a “conservative combina- | 
tion” of such men within the church could be worked 
out. Dr. Blake’s answer in print seems necessary 
in view of his responsible position as a leader of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

THE Rev. DEAN A. MorDHORST 
Detroit 3, MICHIGAN 
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Author in This Issue 


Sherwood Eddy is one of the sponsors of CurRIsTI- 
ANITY AND Crisis and one of the best known world- 
wide Christian leaders and interpreters. 
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